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WHERE THE SEA IS STRANGE 
By ALEXANDER J AVITZ 


There were those dreams that pursued him out of in- 
scrutable nights into the daylight hours. He recalled the 
one of last night. Over mysterious, half-lit roads he 
wandered hours before daybreak, hours at morn and 
noon. Overhead, vivid and tiny birds soon swooped and 
rose with glitter of blue and cardinal. Voluptuous clouds 
rested before his raised eyes. 

Then suddenly he had passed into huge fields and far 
prospects of landscapes, forests and hills. An unceasing 
panorama of slow, tall, and beautiful men and women till- 
ing the earth unfolded before his gaze. In the distance 
hunters coursed after fleeing and wild ranks of golden 
stags. Twilight then came. His feet stumbled against 
ancient thresholds; his fingers beat against ancient doors. 
Darkness came with the twilight. Darkness, and a sweet 
heaviness in his heart, and the presence of women’s arms, 
unreal about his body, and the odor of drooping flowers 
in his nostrils 

He shook his head, and spoke softly to himself. Under 
his slouched hat, his eyes were like the reflection of clouds 
in buried black lagoons; his short black pipe glowered 
between his lips. One could think of such things. Gray 
days came and passed with dreams. They floated into the 
mind, out of an ocean of memory, with the jetsam and 
flotsam of half-recalled words, phrases and songs. The 
ships were heavy with them; the ships that rose with the 
wind, and passed with the wind and tide, with the soar- 
ing of prow and stern, of mast and funnel 
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The cold spray now struck him, as he was walking 

along the straight line of the seawall. He swerved, and 
brooded along the half-oval fringe of men and women 
that wavered from the wall back into the shadowy city. 
A girl dressed in black, her white throat flushed, her lips 
red, her eyes gray, challenged his glance. Uneasily, he 
sat down beside her. One could do this. One could speak 
a word, stretch out a hand; one might touch something 
beyond the unending hours of the day. The blood might 
tremble again like the golden lights within the river. It 
might sing with quick and shy music. A dawn could come 
as white and slender and unreal as an ascending song. A 
city could be as white and straight and fiery as a proud 
song , 
The girl smiled at a passing sailor and arose. Soon 
she was lost in the gathering obscurity. At the pier the 
moonlight excursion boats were being crowded. On the 
upper decks perspiring jazz bands-were shattering the 
air. The rhythms arose, fell, sobbed, and were savage. 
The rhythms were hot and feral. They leered against the 
dark half-oval fringe, against the sleeping drunkards, the 
entwined lovers, the solitary tired men and women. They 
whirled and swept through the air, sank in the river, 
panted in the dimness within the city streets. They lusted 
for all the flesh of the earth . . . and whimpered like 
children for the moon and the sea. 

Dim, laughing, excited figures were hurrying down to 
the boats. Eagerly they passed him, and breasted the 
rising gusty sounds of music. Their voices shrilled with 
excitement, grew ribald, became suddenly caught with a 
puzzled tenderness. The beating of the drums, the des- 
perate booming of the horn, the unutterably thick pain of 
the saxophones came swiftly, swiftly, more and more 
frenzied. The boats’ whistles shrieked; soon they were 
dying whispers in the gloom of the river. 

Down to the sea in ships . . . his lips twisted 
grimly. He leaned back on the bench. The moon was out. 
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He thought that, Roland-like, it came riding to the squat 
black tower of this sky, flinging a trumpet blast with one 
keen star ‘ 

Where the sea came strange through the white-flecked 
harbor, across the darkening waters, the city rose faintly. 
The crowds streaming in intermittent black current from 
the ferry slips must have seen the city rising so faintly 
out of the air, so incredibly. Or perhaps they did not. 
Often he himself had days that seemed tight bandages 
about the eyes. He would see nothing, feel nothing — 
nothing sharp, nor unbearable with exultation, nor preg- 
nant with color. It ‘was as if he had raised his hands for 
ever, and pressed the bitter fingers irrevocably against 
hiseyes . . . Here, there was once a twilight of gray 
and purple smoke, of gray and purple clouds rising in the 
sky of the afternoon. Slowly, slowly, the smoke and the 
clouds, mysterious, vague, full of an endless sadness, cov- 
ered the world of water and ships and sky. Only the thin 
black masts swayed before the eyes; only a single sudden 
amazing rift in the sky pierced the great purple masses 
with a ruthless glaring peak of light . . . Now one 
saw the city come nearer and reveal itself in great towers 
of floating color. Swiftly, he knew, it was upon one, ex- 
ulting, brilliant, a blazing dream of pinnacle, of minaret 
and spire, of gold and malachite and jade, beautiful and 
fearful in the night 

He arose and turned his face toward the city. Within 
the ramshackle tenements behind the skyscrapers, the 
shadows scurried before him, beat soft groping hands up- 
on his face. He walked quickly. He was cold. His teeth 
crunched up and down the stem of the pipe. Under his 
hat, his eyes were shrouded . . . It was now dark 
within the night. 

He was tired when he reached the bridge where he had 
loitered earlier before the sunset. Over and beyond the 
slim, tall black watertower, the sky had made a gesture of 
dark and vermillion, of scarlet and amber scarves, and a 
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flinging of a swart sardonic hand. The lines of the arches 
of the bridge soared beautiful and true over the river; 
within the faint web, and through the delicate colonnade 
of steel, lurked purple and gray, and often a silvered 
black. Through the arches a cloud had shown here and 
there — saffron-tinged, green-stained. 

Now, a domain of innumerable lights, fantastic and 
glittering, yellow and a richer gold, trembled and rose in 
the distance. The reflections pulsated in the depths of 
the silently flowing river. They had the diminishing 
symmetry of lofty copper-colored organ pipes. Music 
seemed to swell out of them. The gold liquid lights 
quivered, grew sonorous, filled the night, ascended to the 
sky, suffused him with intolerable longing 

It would be late when he reached home. His wile would 
be sleeping. Her body would be quiet in bed. She would 
be beautiful and calm. Oh, above all, calm! Like dawn in 
April; like the ceasing of silver rain in April. 

His thought crept slowly, slowly through his body like 
a languorous desire for sleep. He remembered the first 
night he slept beside her. Suddenly, he had grown tired, 
and his head had dropped to her shoulder, and then on 
her smooth cool breast. His eyes had closed quietly 
against the soft pressure, the soft rise and fall; the sali- 
va of his swift child-like slumber was moist upon her 
bosom. There was a silence like a still deep sea; his 
senses swam through it with long even strokes. 

Below the bridge was the small hill-climbing park 
where they had walked one spring day 

The sunlight finally had lain long and calm that day 
down the green spaces of the park, and between the green 
wavering darkness of the trees. They had sat quietly on 
a bench, and watched the gay children playing on the 
golden quadrangles of sunshine. Down the last turning 
of the nearest path, a pair of lovers walked slowly, wait- 
ing for the coming of twilight. An old man played hide- 
go-seek with a little girl. The smell of the earth was fresh 
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in their nostrils, was fragrant and cool in their throats, 
trembled sharply in their loins and bowels . . . A 
red bird flew against a cloud. A canoe was a yellow 
streak before their eyes. A willow tree stood with a new 
green, with new gold-green, fantastic in its hair. Smoke 
filled the air. Chimney-smoke, train-smoke, windy- 
smoke, biting with the tang of strange odors, blowing 
tawny in the sunlight, blue inthe sunlight . . . There 
was no sound but the quiet hum of machines in the ram- 
shackle wood-frame factories near the river, the call and 
laughter and gay oaths of the lounging men. Singing, 
singing, a train cut through the sky; with bronze shoul- 
ders it smote apart thesky . . . Oh, strange, strange 
and frightened were the tears sudden in their eyes! 

‘‘Come,’’ she had said quietly, when later the sun had 
moved down to the west, beyond the bridge, beyond the 
river, and they stood silently beside the bench, and 
watched the purple color gathering slowly in the sky. 
Thicker and thicker grew the purple. As they climbed 
the last winding stairs of the park, the entire sky behind 
them was heavy, except where the setting sun blazed like 
a fierce yellow and white star, its flaming fingers tearing 
through the purple toward all the ends of the universe. 

She was very still as they walked home. Something 
was brooding within her. She spoke of the rich fertile 
earth her feet had pressed in the park. She recalled the 
three slight bushes running with the breeze, like so many 
children, green-smocked, gold-dimpled. From some old 
memory floated a painting she once saw—a thing all 
green and yellow and orange, of strange dark trees and 
golden fruit, of a straight-limbed youth moving through 
this forest, of the wind blowing through the leaves, 
through the flowers, and of nymphs brooding in a dance, 
of nymphs opulent, their bodies heavy with the spring, 
slow with all the unborn things of the spring 
Her voice had been slow and lovely 

Now they had reached home, and soon she was in her 
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room. Dusk had already gone. Evening now crept 
against the walls like a soft gray cat, now crouched silent- 
ly within the corners of the house. 

She must have seen herself nebulous and golden in her 
long mirror. Slowly, her warm fingers must have passed 


down her young body . . . Low and delicate and hu- 
mid, the sound of his name had moved toward the coming 
new night. 


He opened his door silently. Out of the distance, from 
the river he had just left, came the sound of a boat’s 
hoarse siren, of a locomotive’s nostalgic blast. An auto- 
mobile sped through the street. The glare from the head- 
lights pierced the windows, the curtains, and passed over 
the walls in a rapid sequence of phantom parallelograms. 

His wife stirred slightly in the other room. Their 
baby whimpered. He stood quiet until the sound grew 
hushed. Slowly, wearily, he went to bed. 





AFTER QUARREL 


By Grace SToNE CoaTEs 


Let the pool clear; 

Let the black mud’s soft insistence 

Cup the stones, and cover their curving shoulders ; 
Let slow water-weeds fan and retract and stretch 
Indolent length across the slippery boulders. 


Let the silt sink. 

Let ooze, untroubled, cherish 

Scuttling creatures that waves distorted to horror; 
Then let us drink, stirring no depths to resistance, 
Cautiously drink, since love must drink or perish. 
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TWO PORTRAITS 


By Smney Drake 


A GIRL IN A NEW YORK OFFICE 


She caught that sturdy pace, I fancy, when, 

A child, she trudged on cool Montana mornings 
Deep through the snow, setting traps with the men, 
Absorbing all their short, derisive scornings 

Of soft and citied folk. Her eyebrow sails 

A funny, upward way — Perhaps a little girl 

Was wont against the sun to scan the trails 

Along the cliff’s edge in a swift-sent swirl 

Of still, bewildering snow. High, clean, wide skies 
Went to the tinting of those clean, wide eyes, 

And to the fresh and curious clearness of her mind. 
The wistful variations of a canyon wind 

Are in her voice, while to her laughter clings 

A hint of frolicking, furred, woodland things. 


THE WIDOW AT FORKS FARM 


Her dead are not withdrawn. Across the road 

Her man lies still, and lets her lift the load. 

She learns the way the thickening snow piles up, 
March nights, to where the lettering begins, 

And how the beeches drop dead leaves to cup 
October frost. She sees them as she cleans 

Other dead leaves down from the farm-house porch 
And sagging step. She knows, on summer mornings, 
How, when she weeds the mound, the stone can scorch 
Her fingers brushing it, —- hears the shrill warnings 
Of motors down the road his toiling made, — 

That parts him now from home, field, plough and spade. 
And she, who sees how pools left at his sides 

After a shower, as she lifts the shade 

Clutch at her lamplight, needs a present God — 

So well she knows the unconcern of sod. 











AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN 


By EpyTHEe Squier DRAPER 


The old doctor rested the milk bucket on the stile and 
stood to regard the west. He did this every night after 
he had milked, after he had bedded down Dolly the horse 
and Spot the cow and was on his way in to the house and 
supper. He liked to see the sky the last thing and know 
what the weather was to be like tomorrow. He was bet- 
ter at telling the weather than the Kansas City Journal, 
better than his neighbor, old Sanderson, who was so posi- 
tive about things. Tonight his study of cloud and wind 
and the feeling in his bones was interrupted. A man in 
a shabby buggy had stopped in front of the house. 

‘‘Hey! Doc! C’m’ere!’’ the man called. 

The doctor snapped his jaws together. Getz! 

He clambered stiffly, frowning, over the stile and car- 
ried the milk into the kitchen. His daughter was getting 
supper. She did not look at him. She did not like him. 
His wife had not, after the first years. She had been 
ambitious, his wife, and he had been no good to collect 
from rich or poor. Now she was dead. He strained the 
milk — he always did that, though women mostly strained 
milk — put on his cap again and went out to the man in 
the buggy. 

The man’s face was yellow and oily. His eyes smoul- 
dered and stared. He was dirty. He turned his head and 
scowled down at the doctor standing at the wheel. The 
doctor frowned up at him. They were not friendly, these 
two. 

‘‘She’s took,’’ the man in the buggy said. ‘‘You e’n 
come out hour ’r so.’’ 

The doctor went back into the house. The man in the 
buggy rattled on into town. 

The doctor sat down opposite his daughter in the din- 
ing-room and they silently ate. It was a good wholesome 
supper, and the tablecloth was shining white. His daugh- 
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ter was a particular housekeeper. She was determined 
to do her duty. After supper he went to get a chunk of 
wood to put in the Franklin stove in his room. Perhaps 
the room would be a little warm when he got back. When 
he had the chunk in his arms out in the yard he heard the 
rattle of wheels. In the dim dusk he saw the buggy with 
the man sitting out forward holding the lines. Three 
women. at least were in the buggy behind him. The doc- 
tor’s head was bowed as he went into the house. He knew 
what kind of night was before him. He put on his sheep- 
skin lined coat, his fur cap, two pairs of gloves, and his 
overshoes. He turned out the gas-light in his bleak, Lit- 
tered room — his wife and daughter had given up years 
ago trying to keep papa’s room decent — and went out 
through the dining-room toward the kitchen. His black 
medicine case was in one hand and his bag of instruments 
in the other. His daughter was studying her Sunday 
School lesson at the dining-room table. 

‘I’m going out to Getz’s,’’ he told her. 

She did not look up, did not say anything, and he went 
out. 

He thought it was going to snow. Hither that or the 
wind would veer from southwest to north and by morn- 
ing it would be cold and clear. This was the regular 
Easter storm, this spell of weather they were having. 

He hitched Dolly without talking to her. He was get- 
ting a bit old for a thing like this. But Getz never paid, 
the young doctors in town would not relish the job, and 
besides he could get Minnie Getz through better than any 
of the others. She never had an easy time. Many pro- 
lific women were like animals, had ’em easy. Minnie Getz 
went through hell and nearly died every time. 

After two miles the road became rocky. He tried to 
see the white stones in time to avoid them, but it was too 
dark and he settled down to endure the jolts. The south- 
west wind at his back found its way in through his sheep- 
skin coat as a southwest wind in early Spring is bound to 
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do. He turned up his collar, stooped over, and went 
bumping on, three miles more. He knew every turn, 
every tree, every rise in the land, and every house — 
houses in the bare stretch here were scarce — and he 
knew every telephone pole gauntly visible against the 
sky. In ’sixty-nine he had come, before the railroads, be- 
fore roads even. Thousands and thousands of miles he 
had travelled, on horseback, in a spring cart, in a buggy, 
all over this country in blizzards, in drouths, in high- 
water time, and in cyclone weather. Not many people 
called for him now. He was — old. Old they said he was. 
A high wailing, now driven back by the wind, now sur- 
mounting it, came to his ears. Ejaculations and shrieks 
in women’s voices he could distinguish presently, now and 
then a raucous shout he recognized for Getz’s. He 
ground his teeth, flapped the lines, and jolted over the 
rocks and went on, making Dolly hurry her old bones. 
He hitched Dolly to a leaning, rotting post of the rot- 
ting fence, got out his medicine case, put his hand on the 
bag of instruments and took it off. She might get 
through this time — without that. He left the bag under 
the buggy seat and picked his way through the mud be- 
ginning to stiffen in the cold wind toward the small black 
porchless house. He knocked on the back door. Nobody 
came. Nobody could hear his knocking because the wails 
and shrieks in women’s voices and the monstrous shouts 
of Getz covered any other sound. He lifted the latch and 
went in. A small kerosene lamp with a smoke-blackened 
chimney sat on a rickety table covered with brown oil- 
cloth and dirty dishes. On the woodbox, with short legs 
dangling, sat four children, their dark eyes staring out be- 
tween wisps of long unkempt hair. A big boy leaned 
against a cupboard whittling. Beside the stove was a 
rocking chair with a dirty red cushion on its back. A 
girl of about thirteen sat in the chair holding against her 
a child of three. A baby younger, just able to walk, lean- 
ed against her knee. The child in the girl’s arms kept 
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rubbing its head back and forth on her breast. The girl 
rocked and patted its back. The door was partly open 
into another room. The women in there were screaming, 
‘‘Have faith, sister!’’ And ‘‘Glory! Glory! Glory!’’ 
The man’s words were incomprehensible. 

The doctor went up to the girl in the rocking-chair. He 
bent and put his lips to her ear. 

‘¢What’s the matter with her?’’ He nodded toward the 
erying child. 

‘‘Harache,’’ he caught by watching the girl’s lips. 

He moved some dishes on the table, opened his case in 
the lamplight, and prepared some drops. The child open- 
ed its mouth when he put the medicine in her ear and 
doubtless screamed, but its noise was not heard. The big 
girl pressed the small agonized head against her and be- 
gan to rock again and pat. Presently the child grew 
quiet, her eyes closed. The doctor nodded and ceased to 
observe her. He hung his coat on a nail, and his cap and 
gloves, and went to the stove and stretched his hands out 
over it. It was not very hot. He lifted the lid and signed 
to the boy to put more wood in. The boy lounged over, 
swept the children off the woodbox, and yawning laid cobs 
and chips and an oak stick on the coals. The children 
climbed back on the woodbox and the boy returned to his 
whittling. 

The doctor, with compressed lips and frowning brows, 
went toward the door into the other room. Three women 
knelt at the sides of the bed and Getz at the foot. The 
eyes of two women were closed, their mouths open. The 
woman in the bed twisted her hands, her body, so that the 
grimy comforter over her writhed like a serpent. Sweat 
stood out on her forehead, and her head moved from side 
to side continually. No, the doctor thought, this time’s 
going to be no easier than the others. 

He put his hand on the shoulder of the woman nearest 
him and shook her. She jerked her eyes open. Her 
face blanched, and she and the woman beside her 
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stopped shouting and stood up. The woman across on 
the other side of the bed had her eyes open, but they saw 
nothing until, finding her voice unsupported, she winked 
three times, smiled vacuously, at last focussed her eyes 
on the doctor. This woman was nearly exhausted and 
lopped over on the bed panting. Getz ceased to shout, 
got slowly to his feet, his eyes averted from the doctor 
and from his wife in the bed. Now her shuddering sighs 
could be heard, and presently a gurgling scream. 

‘* All of you clear out of here but Mrs. Mastin,’’ the doc- 
tor said. He had been a lieutenant in the Union Army. 
When he said go, men went, and even women. ‘‘Mrs. 
Gow, you see there’s plenty of hot water. Keep the fire 
up, Getz. Bring me that bag under the seat in my bug- 
gy.’’ He had taken off his coat and was rolling up his 
sleeves. 

There would be no more praying that night. 

There was working. The old doctor worked. Minnie 
Getz worked, though she was wearied of working, had 
planned this time not to. But the doctor put his will in 
her torn body, his spirit in her frail soul. Tender and full 
of life and power his old wrinkled gnarled hands. 

At dawn a new voice cried in the world. Minnie Getz 
lay alive in her bed after her worst time. 

The doctor closed his medicine case, snapped shut the 
old brown bag on his instruments. 

‘‘You keep her in bed three weeks this time, Getz. 
Understand? She may die yet.’’ 

He had said three weeks so that Minnie Getz would 
have a week to rest instead of three days. 

‘‘T’ll be back this morning later,’’ the old doctor said 
and began to walk across the kitchen. Getz was coming 
along behind him. A door partly open, leading to a cel- 
lar, was between them and the outside door. The chil- 
dren had all been put somewhere to sleep, some of them 
on the floor in a corner of the kitchen. But the oldest girl, 
thirteen, was in the cellar-way. She was leaning in the 
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dim place, her hands over her face. She was crying, shak- 
ing with sobbing. 

The doctor knew why she was crying. He liked the old- 
est girl. She was good to the children. She had hardly 
been a child herself ever, having at five to take care of 
younger ones. Getz pushed past the doctor and caught 
the girl in his dark bony hand by the arm. He twisted the 
arm. 

‘‘Bawlin’, are yuh? Bawlin’? I’ll learn ye to bawl! 
I’ll give ye somethin’ to bawl about !’’ 

The girl put her free hand over her mouth. Her eyes 
were raised in a piteous agony of fear to Getz’s convulsed 
face and cruel fanatic’s eyes. 

‘‘Don’t whip me, Pop! I’ll be good! I’ll be good, 
Pop!”’ 

Getz gave her arm another twist and his eyes moved to 
a strap hanging from a nail near the cellar door. 

‘Come out here, Getz,’’ the doctor commanded. 

Out in the black yard under the sky growing grey with 
the light tardily coming, the old doctor went and stood 
very close to Getz. His eyes blazed. Getz’s eyes fell. 
The doctor opened his mouth. And closed it. 

There was no use saying anything. 

The old doctor turned and moved toward his buggy and 
Dolly waiting. He pushed the case and the bag under the 
seat. He unhitched Dolly, his feet a ton each in weight, 
his knees unstable as milk. He got into the buggy, took 
up the lines, and clucked feebly. He kept his eyes on the 
lines in his hands and on Dolly’s red flanks moving from 
side to side. He did not watch for the stones in the stiff 
yellow clay road. He was too weak, too weary. And so 
the wheel hit a stone and shook him nearly out of the 
buggy. Dolly, misinterpreting the jerk at her mouth, 
ambled to a telephone pole and stood as if hitched. 
Wheels and hoofs silent, he heard distantly a blue-bird’s 
sweet complaining Above it the wind, the North Wind, 
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voice of life that flows and flows on, on and on. His eyes 
opened and he saw. 

He saw a cross against the sky. Against the dawn sky 
a cross clear and black. On the cross a figure with 
stretched arms. The face — was the face now as he had 
seen it in good books; now it was the face of Minnie Getz 
ten times racked; now it was the face of the oldest girl, 
thirteen. Again it bore the lineaments of his old mother 
long a-dying of a terrible trouble at her liver. It was the 
face of a young man he had seen, broken by a machine, 
dying a little more each day, his bride waiting beside him. 
It was the face of anyone he had seen suffering without 
fault. And none was sad. And none was pale. Each 
was aflush as with the light of Spring dawn. Triumph 
sat upon the brow of each. 

For these were the Innocent Crucified, the worshipped. 

The old doctor nodded affirmation. Now he heard a 
robin. And now the sun came up glowing out of a black 
fringe of woodland. It had cleared. The Easter storm 
was over. 

The old doctor went on down the hill. 


TANG 


By Grace STonE CoaTEs 


I know a harsh berry growing on a hill 
That never tastes lonely and never leaves me sad; 
Though its tang wrys my lips and my crimped lids fill, 
I eat the bitter berry and am glad. 


Bland fruit of comfort was never to my choosing, 
The low-lying valley and the easy bed; 

Here, if you hold me, I should be losing 
The berry of adventure shining red. 











WHITTLER 


By Jay G. Siemunp 


Some forebear must have stood before the mast 
Or scanned the brine to find a spouting whale; 
Certain it was that he had never heard 
The sound of fog-horns on a murky night 
Nor seen a white sail. 


But he could fashion schooners with his blade, 
Suspending them within a crystal flask — 
The gift of hours and a bit of pine; 
A tune to whistle and his pipe was all 
That he seemed to ask. 


His drab mate did not mind that she must bend 
Above a steaming tub to earn their rent: 
He was a wizard to the corn-town folk 
And once a peddler praised his handicraft, 
So she was content! 


CARNIVAL 


By CHARLES Brown NELSON 


To die together (so the story came), 

The lovers fled from all their world apart 
To this deserted stronghold in the heart 

Of olden wilderness. No matter name, 

Or time, or place — enough they knew a shame 
Slow-rankling like a poison-pointed dart, 
Until a treetop’s whisper made them start, 

And drop the heavy bar within its frame. 


Tonight we found them. As the shadows crept 
About the hidden wall among the firs 
As still as still, we forced the ancient door 


Where death had found them waiting. There they slept, 


His bony fingers close-entwined in hers, 
And mold like black confetti pocked the floor. 








BRIEF REVIEWS 


Adventures in Editing. By CHarLEs Hanson Towne. (Apple- 
ton, $2.50.) Mr. Towne’s career affords what seems to me to be 
a very interesting commentary upon our contemporary literature. 
Here is a man who, lacking any marked literary or critical abili- 
ty, has made himself a place as editor and writer by the sheer 
effectiveness of geniality and a capacity for friendship. The 
great historian of our literary movements in America, when he 
appears (if ever), will not neglect the powerful influences ex- 
erted by clubs, cliques, friendly circles within circles, and mutual 
admiration societies in general. This may sound severe, but I 
do not mean it so; I am not even objecting to the condition. 
Probably friendship has as many rights in literature as in poli- 
tics or any other field of activity, and it is hard to tell where its 
proper use leaves off and its abuse begins. 

Probably too Mr. Towne’s modest editorial successes have been 
the result of industry and judgment as well as of his friend- 
ships. He has a real poetical talent. I prize his ‘‘Manhattan,’’ 
and certain other poems of his that I have picked up here and 
there; and I remember very pleasantly once hearing him read 
some of his pieces. But I repeat that it is the friendliness of the 
man that has made his success and many another. Quiet friend- 
liness appropriately runs through this book. The author’s re- 
lations with Le Gallienne, Carman, Saltus, Dreiser, Howells, 
Roosevelt, Zona Gale, Theodosia Garrison, and Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox furnish much of the subject matter. No little insight is 
given, incidentally, into the editorial methods of the older Cos- 
mopolitan and Smart Set, the Delineator and Designer, and the 
war-time McClure’s. In all, the book is a pleasant one, and I 
gladly recommend it to MipLAND readers. F. L. M. 


The Cowboy and His Interpreters. By Douautas BrancH. (Ap- 
pleton, $2.50.) Branch’s book about the cowboys and their 
interpretation in the pages of American literature is full of 
good stuff. The author is fully appreciative of his material, 
and it is living material — racy, vital, authentic. There is good 
writing in the book, so that the contrast between the cowboy as 
he was and the cowboy as he has been pictured in conventional 
romance is brought home to the reader. There is some excellent 
literary criticism in Branch’s differentiation of the qualities of 
various writings about the cowboy. Altogether the volume is 
highly readable, and worth reading. o. Bs We 
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Black April. By Juuia PETERKIN. (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50.) This 
novel has all the interest and appeal of Mrs. Peterkin’s earlier 
book, Green Thursday. It takes the reader out of the Caucasian 
United States into transplanted Africa, and keeps him there 
through the magic of the writer’s consummate responsiveness to 
details of place, action, speech, and mood. Against the planta- 
tion background, sometimes of tropical beauty, Mrs. Peterkin’s 
realism succeeds in establishing the abundant elements of the gro- 
tesque and the horrible in her material without ever laying 
itself open to the charge of exploiting those elements. The char- 
acterization is massive and sure, the narration vivid, Yet I con- 
fess that this volume does not seem to me quite the finished work 
of art that Green Thursday is. Perhaps it attempts to present 
too many and too much—too many characters, incidents, studies ; 
too much of exotic mood and motive. The structure of the book 
is loose. There is a shifting of interest, some imperfect codrdina- 
tion which is not rightly adjusted by the point of view. Perhaps 
Mrs. Peterkin would have given us something more completely 
satisfying had she confined her work to a smaller canvas, center- 
ing it more sharply on the figure of the man April. However, 
this is not a book with which I want to find fault, but one in 
which I have found delight. It is genuine and brilliant. 
a. Bev 


The White Rooster. By Grorce O’NEw. Returning to Emotion. 
By MaxweE.u BopenHEmM. (Boni and Liveright, $2 each.) Of 
these two volumes of verse, Mr. O’Neil’s is to me by all odds the 
more appealing. It is rich in variety, technical skill, and youth- 
ful vigor. I quote the title poem for its sheer adequacy of reali- 
zation : 


Ah, God! to have a breast like that 
To throw at day, 

Thrust for the hands of dawn 

To quiver and flare upon. 


With a bloody flag sewn in your head 
And a hook of gold to end you, 

And all yourself an arch 

And your soul a white cascade. 


On yellow spirals step, step, stalk, 
And clutch reluctant loam, 

Hard kernels and brown hens 

In the brazen blue of noon. 
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Ah, God! Stab upward with your noise! 
Tear at the sky! 

With his spine a tilted flame 

And the day gone molten down his throat, 
What singer could not make one song 

As fine as fire? 


Despite this evidence, The White Rooster is not primarily made 
up of free verse. The book abounds in fine imagery, such as: 


Tall Greek columns as pure as snow 
Supporting nothing in a row 


In his interesting and candid foreword to Returning to Emo- 
tion, Mr. Bodenheim, aside from rather accurately. forecasting 
probable criticisms of the book by the best-known reviewers, 
alleges that ‘‘in returning to emotion in my sense of the phrase, 
I have only written poems in which thought has been less confi- 
dent in the questioning of feeling, and emotion often has been 
allowed to invade the colder processes of the mind.’’ But to my 
mind the invasion should have proceeded oftener to the point 
where emotion stood at least shoulder to shoulder with the coldly 
analytic element so often predominant in Bodenheim’s work. 
In praise of the book I can say that a poem called ‘‘ Daniel 
Boone’’ is honest and memorable work, and that there is the 
following snarl in the form of a footnote after an undistin- 
guished poem entitled ‘‘Meditations on a Landscape’’: 

‘‘This poem had the honor of being rejected by The Dial.’’ 

C. B. N. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By BEN Ray RepMan. (McBride, 
Modern American Writers Series, $1.00.) Redman’s Robinson is 
the work of an avowed Robinsonian, and it exhibits the inevit- 
able limitations of the enthusiastic advocate in dealing with con- 
temporary work. But it is a far better piece of criticism than 
Burton Rascoe’s Dreiser in the same series, also the work of an 
enthusiast. Redman’s analysis of the Robinson canon adds little 
of new suggestion or illumination, and arrives for the most part 
only at those conclusions likely to be already formulated by any 
careful student of the work. But it avoids ambiguity and flab- 
biness. It condemns where condemnation is due, balancing the 
strong praise of other poems and passages. I am glad to follow 
Mr. Redman in his enthusiasm for the Arthurian poems as a 
whole, and for certain parts of ‘‘Merlin’’ in particular. No con- 
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temporary poetry I know seenis to give me personally such rich 
return for study as does this. Redman’s conclusion is to demand 
for Robinson a place higher in the history of American letters 
as a whole than we have been accustomed to claim for him. And 
my own reaction to the careful reading of this book, with its 
copious illustrations and its clear-cut judgments, was ‘‘why 
not?’’ J.T. F. 


Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, $3.00.) Here is Concord, in the days when the 
air was charged with Transcendental ozone, when Thoreau, and 
Emerson, sturdy disciple of the Particular and seer of the Uni- 
versal, lived under one roof, in the days when The Dial was first 
heaving out of harbor with Margaret Fuller at the helm, and Al- 
eott in the rigging, ineffectual, and luminous as a corposant. 
In six ‘‘episodes’’? Van Wyck Brooks has written about Emerson 
in the best of the Concord years; then, in spite of Dunkers, Vege- 
tarians, Muggletonians, Agrarians, Homeopathists, Groaners, and 
the rest of the cranks who came home to roost like dolorous jack- 
daws on his doorstep, he was at his creative height, and found 
life excellently worth while. 

Mr. Brooks’ method involves a new audacity and a new cun- 
ning. He has taken the pattern of his thought and his very vo- 
cabulary from Emerson’s journals, and has used them without 
quotation marks, in painting the man. Of this treatment, the 
excerpt method is obviously the poor relation; one remembers 
dozens of dismal masters of the misuse of this art, authors whose 
paragraphs resemble a train of burdened and resentful drome- 
daries. The pages of Emerson and Others are guiltless of such 
heaviness. 

Long ago Mr. Brooks aligned himself with that movement in 
criticism and biography which, without vindictiveness, refuses to 
contribute to the apotheosis of authors. Emerson is shown in 
his weak moments, moments when the thoughts refuse to come, 
moments when he is befuddled by the too literal practitioners of 
his own doctrines. Brooks’ purpose is neither iconoclastic, nor 
heavily constructive. It is appreciative, an humble approach to 
greatness. ‘‘The Ocean,’’ replied the ancient Chun Mang, when 
asked why he was going to the eastern sea, ‘‘is a thing you can- 
not fill by pouring in nor empty by taking out. I am simply 
going to it.’’ 

In the same spirit, if not by the identical method, the author 
has approached the ‘‘Others’’ of the title, among them the bril- 
liant, ill-fated Randolph Bourne; Melville, ‘‘born too soon in a 
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world too young’’; and Ambrose Bierce, living out his obscurity 
in his detested San Francisco. Of that type of criticism of which 
Carlyle spoke which ‘‘stands as an interpreter between the in- 
spired and the uninspired; between the prophet and those who 
hear the melody of his words, and catch some glimpse of their 
material meaning, but understand not their deeper import’’ 
Brooks is a sincere practitioner, and a past master. 
E. H. 


The Old Stag. By Henry Wruuiamson. (Dutton, $2.50). I am 
very happy in the reading of this book of nature stories. Its 
style is not unworthy to be compared to that of the work of 
Richard Jefferies and W. H. Hudson, thoroughly poetical and yet 
splendidly suited to the material. And this material, of minute 
and sympathetic observation, of alert and appreciative response 
to all the aspects of earth, is surely akin to that of Hudson and 
Jefferies. These stories are in themselves fine experiences; but 
beyond that they will sharpen the reader’s observation, and make 
richer his own experience of earth. Pe A 


From a California Garden. By Bessie Pryor PauMER. (Dor- 
rance, $1.75.) These pleasant verses, originally printed in such 
places as the Lyric West, the Springfield Republican, the Gam- 
madion, and the Lariat, have no little charm. I like some of the 
brief lyrics best — certain poems in which the emotion is strong 
enough to subtilize the whole texture and raise it above the ob- 
vious. The whole-hearted sincerity of the book is a delight. 
F. L. M. 


The Field God and In Abraham’s Bosom. By Pavut GREEN. 
(McBride, $2.) In these plays the author of Lonesome Road 
and the editor of the lamented Reviewer has given us two excep- 
tionally strong interpretations of southern life. ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom”’ is a ‘‘Biography of a Negro in Seven Scenes,’’ but in 
spite of the lapse of time in the play it has a perfect unity and a 
cumulative tragic power. It is the story of a Negro who has as- 
pirations to be a leader of his people but is frustrated in his 
every attempt not only by the attitude of the whites but also by 
the prejudice and ignorance of his own race. ‘‘The Field God”’ 
has somewhat the same theme as ‘‘ Hell-Bent for Heaven.’’ It is 
less effective dramatically than that play, but its theme is worked 
out more perfectly. Mr. Green is an honest and able artist. I 
should like to see ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom’’ produced. 
F. L. M. 
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On the Stream of Travel. By James Norman Hay, (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.) There is much variety in this book of Mr. Hall’s; 
there are sketches about Boston, Iowa, Bavaria, Iceland, and the 
South Sea islands that the author loves so well. The chapters are 
seldom exciting, but nearly always interesting and satisfying. I 
enjoyed most ‘‘Snow Bound,’’ a rather amusing sketch of an ex- 
perience in Iceland, and ‘‘Sing,’’ the story of a Chinese friend 
of Mr. Hall’s in Tahiti. ‘‘The Forgotten One’’ is really a short 
story which, despite the deliberation of its style, works out an 
effective and thrilling ending. V. I. M. 


Eugene O’Neill. By Barretr H. CuarK. (McBride, $1.) This 
volume in the Modern American Writers Series is a satisfying 
piece of work. In both the biographical and critical depart- 
ments Mr. Clark seems to me to deal out an even-handed justice. 
His little study may displease those who think less highly of 
Eugene O’Neill’s work, for in his summary, Mr. Clark deals in 
superlatives: ‘‘One of the few living dramatists of the first or- 
der, he has already contributed to the theater three or four of the 
noblest plays of our time.’’ Yet the faults of the O’Neill plays 
are not palliated, and the criticism is clear and sound. More- 
over, the dramatist’s personality is admirably presented, and the 
book is interesting. F. L. M. 


The Best Short Stories of 1926 and the Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Short Story. Edited by Epwarp J. O’Brien. (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50.) It is always a pleasure to read and to review Mr. 
O’Brien’s annual volume. It is invaluable not only for the 
stories which it reprints but also for the copious information in 
regard to the course of the American short story given in the ap- 
pendix. 

I should like to diseuss each of the stories included, but I must 
confine myself to a mention of two or three. Virginia Tracy’s 
‘‘The Giant’s Thunder’’ should take its place as one of the very 
best stories of player-folk that we have. Miss Tracy’s work is too 
little known; her Merely Players and They Also Serve contain 
many fine tales. Ring Lardner’s ‘‘Travelogue’’ is delightful for 
its conversation: Mr. Lardner is a genius with this kind of 
thing. Chester T. Crowell’s ‘‘Take the Stand, Please’’ is also 
very interesting in its revelation of a story through dialogue; in 
this case it is the question and answer of the court room. Ernest 
Hemingway’s bull-fighting story refuses to be forgotten. It is 
unnecessary to say that I think the two MIDLAND stories here re- 
printed do not fall behind the others in excellence: Mr. Green- 
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wald’s ‘‘ Wheels’’ and Mr. Dudley’s ‘‘Query.’’ I note that one 
reviewer has said that he would remember ‘‘ Wheels’’ longer 
than any other story in the volume. F. L. M. 


Bill Nye: His Own Ife Story. Continuity by Frank WILSON 
Nye. (Century, $4.) This book is the fruit of a happy idea. It 
is practically an autobiography, formed by the piecing together 
of Edgar Wilson (‘‘Bill’’) Nye’s lectures, articles, and letters. 
If taken in homeopathic doses, it is continually amusing. 

Bill Nye was a composite of Mark Twain and Artemus Ward, 
with the balance inclining toward the latter. He had a wide and 
joyous acquaintance with many of the prominent men of the 
time, and these relationships lend interest to the present volume. 

When the humorist issued his Remarks by Bill Nye, he wrote 
in the preface: ‘‘I most heartily endorse this book.’’ We can- 
not doubt that he would endorse the present one just as heartily ; 
it is worthy of such an endorsement. F. L. M. 


Mississippi Steamboatin’: A History of Steamboating on the 
Mississippi and Its Tributaries. By Herpert Quick and Ep- 
WARD Quick. (Holt, $3.) Here we have the story of rough and 
boisterous times upon the great river. Men of violence, odd char- 
acters, stern and purposeful leaders, and all the color and bustle 
of an active and scrambled society are in these pages. There is 
abundance of anecdote, and the main narrative is well handled. 
The maiden trip of the ‘‘New Orleans,’’ for example, is very 
effective. I confess to a regret at finding little of the late Herbert 
Quick in the book, to an annoyance when the style is bad, and to 
a feeling that there is something too much of scrapbookishness ; 
but on the whole I think Mr. Edward Quick has done a good 
piece of work, and I am sure that MipLanp readers will find M1s- 
sissippt Steamboatin’ both amusing and instructive. 
F. L. M. 


Anthony Comstock, Roundsman of the Lord. By HeEywoop 
Broun and Mar@aret Leecu. (A. & C. Boni, $3.) This is a 
lively and gamesome essay on censorship. It is not the less an 
essay because it is cast in the form of a biography. The authors 
of this book, having something to contribute to the current dis- 
cussion of censorship, have happily chosen a historical approach 
and naturally enough have seized upon the burly figure of 
Anthony Comstock to furnish frame and objectivity for their 
study. Not that this book intrudes reflection, which is the stuff 
of the essay, upon story, which is the stuff of biography; Mr. 
Broun and Miss Leech stick pretty closely to their man like good 
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biographers. But my point is that the very essence of the book 
is the discussion of the right and wrong, the wisdom or folly of 
attempts at censorship. 

I can imagine that our authors approached old Anthony (with 
commendable restraint they have refrained from once calling 
him St. Anthony) in an unbecoming spirit of levity ; but, having 
viewed him narrowly and weighed him with care, they cannot 
withold some modicum of admiration. Refusing to be led astray 
into the tangled underbrush of Freudian intricacies, they show 
that Comstock’s motives were distinctly religious. He was ar- 
dently pious, and he sincerely believed that he was doing the 
work of God. But he was ignorant and thick-headed, and even 
God is not very clearly understood by the obtuse. Our authors, 
it is clear, think the old man’s piety is rather comic business; 
but they are, in the main, rather indulgent with him. ‘‘ What 
was this man?’’ they ask at the end. ‘‘The ignorant foe of cul- 
ture? The symbol of American provincialism and intolerance? 
The cruel and fanatical bigot? Or the defender of little chil- 
dren? The fearless witness for the right? God’s soldier? Per- 
haps he was all these things, in that strange and fateful medley 
which makes up a human soul.’’ He was, at least, an interesting 
old curmudgeon, who had a part in some fascinating events. 

The book closes with a discussion of the censorship problem by 
Mr. Broun which is well worth anybody’s reading, but which, as 
a matter of hard fact, is more entertaining than profound. Mr. 
Broun’s chapters throughout the book do not need to be labelled ; 
his style\is a delight. F. L. M. 


Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg. Edited by Resecca WEst. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.) This is a volume compiled for English 
readers and containing one hundred and sixty-five of Mr. Sand- 
burg’s poems. The Englishward attitude of the book is limited 
to the introduction and to what appears to be a very slight in- 
fluence in Miss West’s selection. To an American the introduc- 
tion has little more value than that of satisfying (to a certain 
extent) a curiosity as to how one more English visitor reacted 
to some phases of the American scene. I understand the book 
has met with some success in England. And that’s that. All 
this need not worry the American reader unless he has a special 
interest in Anglo-American literary relations: it is enough that 
this volume contains most of Mr. Sandburg’s best poems, and is 
therefore a very good book. I am extremely glad to have it. 
F.L.M. 
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O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1926. With an intro- 
duction by BLANcHE CoLTon WituiaMs. (Doubleday, Page, $2.) 
I remarked in my Mipuanp review of the 1925 volume of the 
Prize Stories that it represented an improvement over most pre- 
ceding volumes. Comes now the present collection presenting 
a still better lot of stories. There is, it is true, less attention in 
these tales to some of the superficialities of form; but there is 
more honesty and significance. Sherwood Anderson’s ‘‘ Death 
in the Woods”’ is one of the best things he has ever done. Karl 
W. Detzer’s ‘‘The Wreck Job’’ and Abbie Carter Goodloe’s 
‘*Claustrophobia’’ are excellent stories, worthy of any collection. 
Ben Ames Williams’ ‘‘The Nurse’’, Albert Richard Wetjen’s 
‘‘Command”’ and Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Stella Crozier’’ are im- 
portant comments upon life-phases. Wilbur Daniel Steele sacri- 
fices, as usual, direct effectiveness to excellence in a wilfully 
chosen but difficult method. Lyle Saxon’s ‘‘Cane River’’ seems 
to me a better story than Arthur Huff Fauset’s rather celebrated 
‘‘Symphonesque,’’ which, I think, does not quite come off. 
F. L. M. 
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